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that the Allies are passing quite a pleasant winter
before Sebastopol ? " " Well, no! Not exactly that,
you know! But there is no necessity to tell all the
world about these unpleasant shortcomings. Things
will soon come round, depend on it And meantime
you are doing no good." It so happened that Russell
had just received a letter from Delane, in which he
learned that subscriptions and offers of help for the
Army were pouring in from every part of the
kingdom. He informed Rose of this, and added,
" You see, I am here as a newspaper correspondent,
not as a diplomatist. I am writing for the Times,
and it is for the editor on the spot to decide what
ought to be made public and what ought to be
suppressed in my correspondence. As for the terrors
of expulsion, just look round and judge for yourself
what pleasure I can find in my life here!" Russell
was sitting at the time on an old store box in a
pit about ten feet long and six broad, dug in the
ground and roofed by a battered tent doubled at the
top. A flight of steps cut in the ground led down
to this dwelling-place. Rose looked round and shook
his head. " Exactly!" he said; " I agree with you!
It is very uncomfortable; it must give you rheumatism.
If I were you I should go away 1 I would indeed 1"

This was only one of the many hints Russell had
that his departure would be welcomed Already the
Deputy Judge-Advocate, Mr, Romaine, had come to
him indirectly on behalf of Lord Raglan to express
the Commander-in-Chiefs serious displeasure at the
information afforded to the enemy in the Times.
In a letter written ten days before the bombardment
of October i/th, 1854, Russell had mentioned that
a stone windmill near the Woronzow Road was